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Memorabilia. 
CRATCH dials form one of the prettiest 
minor topics within the antiquary’s field. 

We have received a useful little brochure, 
published at 4d. by the Hill Bookshop, High 
Street, Wimbledon, in which Mr. T. W. 
Cole gives a list (described as an interim 
list) of over 1,300 churches on which scratch 
dials may be found. The longest lists are 
those for Gloucestershire, Somerset and Wilt- 
shire. Cornwall would seem to have but 
two: Feock and Manaccan, and —so far as 
here shown—the whole of Ireland also but 
two: at Glendalough and Strangford Lough. 
Mr. Cole favours the theory that scratch 
dials were mostly painted — as they could 
easily be on the limewashed external walls of 
mediaeval churches; and points out that 
painting would clear up some of the puzzles 
connected with the subject. Thus the little 
pits sometimes found in a circle or semi- 
circle around the central hole would be 
merely guides for the position of the line 
when re-painting was done after a fresh lime- 
washing ; enigmatic little scratches may have 
served the same purpose; and, besides one 
or two other like cases of detail, the fact 
that the finished dial was painted would 
account for the rough way in which the 
incisions which have survived were done. A 
curious fact, on which Mr. Cole makes some 
remarks, is the length of the transition 
from time-keeping by dial to time-keeping by 





days in winter, of the division of which, 
with the aid of scratch dials, the sun himself 
took charge. 


have looked with great interest through 
the new Highway Code put forth by 
the Minister of Transport at the price of 1d. 
It suggests at the very beginning a high coun- 


| sel of perfection to ‘‘All Users of the Road ”’ 
|—viz., that they should be sure that their 


clock; scratch dials were made for a hundred | 


years after the appearance of mechanical 
clocks. They are one indication, we may sup- 
pose, of a stubborn resistance, at least in 
villages, of the human animal to the new 
fashion of sleeping away part of the day- 
time and staying awake part of the night. 
When summer-time was first introduced there 
were heard many protests — on behalf of the 
children and the cattle mostly — against 


the derangement of their hours; but that was | 


a small affair compared to interference with 


alertness or sense of caution is not affected 
by alcohol or fatigue. Alcohol offers at any 
rate in this regard, a manageable proposi- 
tion; but if all tired people feel bound to 
stay indoors till they are rested, or, having 
had a hard day’s work, are troubled as to 
whether they ought to venture homewards, 
we shall have a lot of serious additional 
trouble to our consciences every day—or else 
a sad new defiance of them. The advice given 
to the pedestrian about walking on the right 
or left of a carriageway is, Walk on the 
right. This is satisfactory along a straight 
road, but occasions terrible alarms where the 
road is winding and the unlucky pedestrian 
finds himself face to face with a horrified 
motor, which had been careering along in all 
the confidence springing from a knowledge 
that it was on the side where it ought to be. 
An excellent counsel is that against standing 
at corners. In an appendix the booklet gives 
the traffic signals that every road user should 
know—half-a-dozen useful illustrated pages ; 
also a number of supplementary notes, which 
include some of the rules against offences. 
Rule 51, for which thousands must still be 
blessing Mr, Hore-Belisha, is that which 
makes it an offence to sound a motor-horn 
between prescribed hours of the night, and 
to be unprovided with an efficient silencer. 


(THE Underground Railway is always pro- 

ducing new pictures and posters by clever 
artists. The latest give attractive views of 
Boxhill and Kenwood, but we have missed this 
year a poster which did justice to the beauty 
of Wistaria, and hope that it has not been 
laid aside. The art of the poster, which 
had an early exponent, we think, in Fred 
Walker’s picture of ‘The Woman in White,’ 
has advanced notably of late years and may 
have a good influence on the public taste. 
The old, rather luscious, chocolate-box type 
of beauty has lasted long enough, and a 
bolder, less representational art is gradually 
taking its place, when human beings are pic- 
tured. 
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Literary and Historica 
Notes. 
HUGUENOT REFUGEES IN THE CITY 





OF CORK. 
MANY works have been published on the 
settlements of the French Huguenots | 


in the various cities of England in addition | 
to those of Dublin and Portarlington in Ite- | 
land, but only brief references have appeared | 


on the exiles who found a refuge in the city 
and county of Cork. This omission is mainly 
due to one or two unfortunate mishaps: the 
loss of the registers of the community in 
south-western Ireland; the 
many of the city records in a fire which 
burnt down the old Cork courthouse; and, 
within more recent times, the conflagration 


which consumed all the public archives at | 


the Four Courts, Dublin. However, prior 
to these events, the contents of a large | 
number of documents were happily tran- 


scribed, and not a few 
official authorities. The investigation, more- 


over, was much assisted by the lists of the | 


immigrants which appeared in the works of 
the old Cork historians, Windele, Hayman, 
Cauldfield, Smith, Gibson and others. These, 


in addition to the copies of monumental in- | 


scriptions, revealed a large number of names 
honoured and distinguished in many spheres 
of life. 

The refugees arrived at intervals and 
formed an extensive congregation. In 1674, 
the Parliament which assembled in Dublin, 
passed an Act by which it promised letters 
of naturalization and gratuitous admission 
to all corporations in favour of the settlers 
who should arrive in Ireland (‘ History of 
the Refugees,’ by Weiss). However, it was 
not till a later date that the number of 
exiles grew to such an extent that the first 
Huguenot church was erected in Cork. In 
the history of the settlements 
Britain Mr. John Southern Burn refers to 
a document in possession of the rector of St. 
Paul’s church by which Joseph Lavit, and 
Elias Lassare, demised to the congregation 
of French Protestants “‘a plot of ground 
which they had that day [29 Apr., 1712] 
taken for the use of the congregation from 


Henry Lumley, for a term of 999 years.” | 


About the same time other communities made 
their homes at Youghal, Bandon and various 
villages throughout the county of Cork. An 
entry dated Jan. 8, 1753, in the Council books 


destruction of | 


certified by the | 


in Great | 


| , 

| of Youghal bears witness to the fact that 
| the French immigrants were warmly wel- 
| comed by the natives in accordance with the 


will of the Irish Parliament. 


Whereas (affirms the statement) application 
has been made to the corporation to consider 
ways and means to encourage and assist the 
French refugees now come and coming into this 
kingdom.—Ordered that £20 per year, at least 
for three years, for as many families as shall 
come and settle in the Parish, be paid then 
| yearly toward their support, out of the Cor- 
poration rents. 


This relief, in addition to the fund estab- 
| lished by the munificence of the Corporation 
| of London, enabled many of the settlers to 
| enter trades and professions which they ably 
| and worthily filled. 


The following particulars relate to clergy 
of the Huguenot Church of Cork. 


JaMEs FonTAINe was born at Royan, in 
Saintonge, son of a Huguenot pastor who 
married Miss Thompson in 1628 and secondly 
| Marie Chaillon. His father, from motives 
of humility, was the first to drop the aristo- 
cratic prefix ‘‘ de la,’’ though other members 
adhered to the old form, ‘‘ de la Fontaine,” 
| as some indication of their noble origin. 
His sister, Marie, was married to M. Peter 
Forestier, pastor of St. Mesme, in Angou- 
mois, and under him he studied theology 
after having graduated with distinction at 
the college of Guienne in his twenty-second 
| year. On one occasion, in 1684, he was 
imprisoned for conducting an open-air service 
in defiance of the royal edict which closed 
the doors of the reformed churches in France. 
His safety was imperilled, but eventually he 
managed to escape and, at Marennes, con- 
trived to board an English ship in company 
with the daughter of the pastor (his niece) 
and two ladies, the mesdemoiselles Boursig- 
| not, to one of whom he was affianced. He out- 
witted the vigilance of the coastguards and 
thereby escaped the dread penalty which 
awaited all fugitives who fled through the 
cause of religion—for men, the galleys for 


life ; and for women, the rigours of im- 
prisonment. The vessel after four days 
| reached Barnstaple in Devon, where the 


Sieur James Fontaine was admitted to Holy 
| Orders by the French Protestant synod of 
| Taunton. From thence he sailed to Ireland 
and, in 1694, became the first pastor of the 
French refugees in Cork city. As is evi- 
| denced by an entry in the council book of the 
| corporation, the honour of freedom was con- 
ferred upon him—‘‘ 6th September 1694— 
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ordered that James Fontaine, the French 
minister, be admitted free, gratis ’’ (Council 
Book of Cork Corporation edited by Sir 
Richard Caulfield). Soon afterwards he 
married Miss Boursignot, and at a later 
date conferred a benefit on the citizens by 
introducing the manufacture of broadcloth. 
When at a subsequent time he resigned his 
ministerial office, he endeavoured to estab- 
lish a fishery at Berehaven in order to sup- 
ply the poor with cheap and abundant food. 
The venture failed, however, as the natives 
disliked to risk their lives on a coast which 
at this period was a prey to pirate bands. 
The Government, however, recognised his 
efforts in the creation of new industries and 
appointed him to the commission of the 
peace. In this office he watched and checked 
the raids of the French privateers. He built 
a small fort at Berehaven, and his exploits 
with the corsairs (Customs’ records carton 
no. 159, Public Record Office, Dublin) might 
well occupy the pages of romance. In one 
attack by a large party of raiders, being 
assisted only by his wife, his sons and four 
herdsmen, he was forced to capitulate and 
produce a ransom for his freedom. ‘‘ Your 
name,” said the pirate, ‘‘ has become so 
notorious among the privateers of St. Malo, 
that I dare not return to the vessel without 
you dead or alive.’’ ‘‘ Ah,’’ replied Fon- 
taine, “‘ how long is it since victories have 
become so rare in France that you make a 
triumph of such an affair as this—eighty 
men accustomed to war succeed in compell- 
ing one poor pastor, four cowherds, a lady 
and five children to surrender upon terms.”’ 
Madame Fontaine there and then paid part 
of the ransom, while her son, Pierre, was 
seized and carried to St. Malo as hostage 
for payment of the balance. He was restored 
to his parents some time afterwards through 
the threats and demands of the British 
Government. Moreover, the loss sustained 
by the pastor was not only considered by the 
State, but the county of Cork added £800 
as damages. Thereafter the Rev. James 
Fontaine retired to Dublin, where he 
successfully taught languages, mathematics 
and fortification. He died in 1721, a few 
years after the decease of his courageous and 
noble wife. 

The sister of the pastor—Anne Fontaine— 
married Leon Testard, lord of Meslars, and 
both escaped from France to Plymouth. The 
Rev. Peter Fontaine, a step-brother by a 
first marriage, was pastor of Vaux, and, 
after imprisonment, escaped to London, 
Where he officiated as a clergyman. His 


| step-brother, James, was pastor of Archaic 
| in Saintonge, while his step-sister, Judith, 
|who married M. Sinermot, escaped to 
| London with four children. The sons and 
daughters of the Rev. James Fontaine mostly 
| emigrated to America. His daughter, Mary 
Anne, married the Rev. James Maury, of 
| Fredericksville, Louisa, County Virginia. 
|The memoirs of the family were published 
‘by Ann Maury in New York, 1853, and soon 
afterwards the London Religious Tract Soci- 
ety issued a similar edition under the title 
* Memoirs of a Huguenot Family.’ 

Arms.—‘‘ D’azur au chev., accompagné 
en chef de deux tréfles et en pointe d’une 
gerbe, le tout d’or.’’ (‘ Armorial General,’ 
by J. B. Rietstap). 


On the retirement of the Rev. James Fon- 
taine, in June 1698, he was followed in the 
ministry by the Rev. M. Marcomb, who was 
nominated by the Lord Galway, as asserted 
in the memoirs of the Fontaine family. Of 
this minister no further record is available. 
He obviously officiated for a brief period since 
another cleric occupied the post in the space 
of a year. 


Joun De La Crorx, the member of an old 
and noble family of Montpellier, succeeded 
as pastor of the French Congregation of Cork 
city. He was admitted at St. Finbar’s 
cathedral in 1699 and created a freeman of 
the city 12 July 1699, as recorded in the 
roll of freemen (Cauldfield’s ‘ Council Book ’) 

12th July 1699—Put to the vote whether the 
undermentioned, recommended by the Bishop 
of Cork (being French refugees) shall be 
admitted free, gratis or not—And. Dupond, 
John de la Croix, Matt. Ardowin, jun, Peter 
Guillot, junr, Adam Billon, John Billoa— 
Ordered that in consideration that the above 
persons are all as such as have fled their 
country on account of religion be admitted 
free of this corporation. only paying the town 
clerk’s fees. 

A very concise account of this family ap- 
pears in the ‘ Dictionnaire de Noblesse de 
France’ transcribed from the record of the 
Juge des armes. According thereto Les de 
la Croix de Castres were a noble and ancient 
family of Languedoc, and several authors 
attribute their origin to the ancient Counts 
of Montpellier. The record then traces the 
house from Jean de la Croix, chevalier, who 
was living in 1320, and Jean, his son, who 
was created Baron of Castres. From these 
descended a long line of famous nobles, in- 
cluding René Gaspard de la Croix, marquis 
| of Castres, who, died 22 Aug. 1674, having 
held high military offices in the government 
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of France. Other branches were created 
barons of Meyrargues in Languedoc, lords 
of Vagnas, barons of Anglers in Limousin, 
and seigneurs of Candillargues. One mem- 


ber especially distinguished was Jean André | 


de la Croix, Lieutenant principal au 
présidial de Montpellier, lord of St. Bries 
and of Candillargues, and professeur 4 la 
faculté de droit, 1640-1655. (‘ Professeurs et 
Agrégés de la Faculté de Droit de Mont- 
pellier ’). 

A further note of interest is found in the 
‘ Visitation of the nobles of Languedoc’ by 
the Intendant of the province. Among the 
names cited on 1 Oct., 1688, are those of the 
nobles Jean de la Croix, Baron de Mey- 
rargues de Colsasy, residing in the diocese 
of Uzes, Jean de la Croix, lord of Candil- 
largues, Henry de la Croix, professeur in the 
University of Laws, Montpellier, his brother, 
Louis de la Croix, lord of Sueilles, Treasurer 
of France in the region of Montpellier, “‘ all 


of whose titles of noblesse are confirmed by | 


judgment sovereign as affirmed by M. Ber- 


nard.’’ In addition their arms were officially 
approved. 
Arms.—‘‘ Porte escartelé au premier et 


dernier d’azur 4 la croix d’or et sur la 
croix un croissant de gueules; au second et 
troisiéme d’azur au lyon d’or sur une bande 
d’or chargée de trois croissans d’argent.”’ 


A, Go %. 
(To be concluded). 





MARLOWE IN KENTISH TRADITION. 
(See ante pp. 20, 39). 


WwHeo was Mr. Aldrich, the source of all 
Oxinden’s information about Marlowe? 
Oxinden mentions him elsewhere as tenant of 
“My brick house in Denton called little 
Maydeken,’’ set in grounds which included 
‘“‘the golden orchard and the Queens delight 
Orchard ’’ (Genealogist, N.S. xxxviii, 252). 
After some memoranda on Greek and Latin 
authors, Oxinden observes, ‘‘ This ] trans- 
cribed out of a note written by Mr. Alderich 
himself ’’ (N.S. xxxi, 130). And at last, 
““ July 23, 1655, Mr. Simon Alderich (who 
lived with his sonne in law Mr. John Swan 
in my brick house); dyed ’’ (N.S. viii, 103). 
Mr. John Swan had rented Little Maydekin 
(the dower house near Oxinden’s own resi- 
dence, Maydekin) as early as 1636/7, when 
he came to be rector of Denton. Son of Sir 
Francis Swan, who had bought the manor of 
Denton Court, John Swan had been pre- 


| again 


| tinguished university career. 


sented by his elder brother to the family 
living, and there in 1643 he baptized Aldrich 
Swan, his son and heir by his first wife, 
Anne, daughter of ‘‘Symon Aldridg of 
Slougham in Sussex ’’ (‘ A Visitation of the 
County of Kent,’ Harleian Soc., liv, 161). 
John Swan did not die in 1644, as was 
assumed by Hasted, ‘ History of Kent,’ iii 
(1790), 761, and by Berry, ‘ Pedigrees of the 
Families in the County of Kent’ (1830), p. 
293. He married a second wife, daughter of 
Sir Edward Boys, in 1645 (Genealogist, N.S. 
viii, 104) and in the same year acted as one 
of Oxinden’s physicians (Brydges, ‘ Censura 
Literaria,’ ed. 1815, iii. 234). He was of 
Hougham in 1663, when he gave his pedigree 
to the heralds. 

Simon Aldrich, before retiring to Little 
Maydekin and its orchards, had been vicar 
of Ringmer, Sussex, a living in the gift of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. The parish 
register records that Simon Aldriche, S.T.B., 
was inducted into the vicarage on March 13, 
1610/11 (‘ Sussex Archaeological Collections,’ 
xxvi. 75; other references to Aldrich occur 
at xi. 227, and 1. 42). On his resignation in 
1626 he was succeeded by John Sadler, whose 
daughter Ann came to Massachusetts Bay 
with her husband John Harvard, the bene- 
factor of Harvard College (H. F. Waters, 
‘ Genealogical Gleanings in England,’ i. 13%, 
183). Simon Aldrich, clerk, is mentioned 
in 1654 as presenting Nehemiah 
Beaton to the rectory of Brede, Sussex 
(‘ Sussex Archaeological Collections,’ xxxiil. 
215). 

Aldrich had gone up to Cambridge about 
the time of Marlowe’s death, 1593, for he re- 
ceived his B.A. in 1596/7. The Cambridge 
matriculations for this period are not pre 
served, but Aldrich is named as a scholar of 
Trinity College in Easter term, 1596, and as 
a fellow in 1599. He became master of arts 
in 1600 and bachelor of divinity in 1607 (J. 
and J. A. Venn, ‘Alumni Cantabrigienses ’). 
His brother Francis had a still more dis- 
He matricu- 
lated in June, 1589, as a pensioner of Clare 
Hall, twelve years old and born in Kent. 
When Sidney Sussex College was founded, 
Francis Aldrich became one of the first 
fellows, in 1599, and in 1608 the Earl of Kent 
appointed him Master (G. M. Edwards, 
‘Sidney Sussex College,’ pp. 61-62). 
Francis Aldrich took the degree of D.D. in 
1609, but before the end of that year he 
was dead. He made his will on Nov. 1, 
1609, naming his brother and mother as exe- 
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cutors, and for overseer Mr. Roger Raven, 


The twelve folio volumes which he left to 


Sidney College were to be selected by his | 
brother, to whom he bequeathed the seal ring | 
that had been their father’s, the Book of | 
Martyrs, and the statutes of the land, be- | 


sides gowns and other apparel. Simon Ald- 

rich erected a mural tablet near the pulpit 

of St. Margaret’s, Canterbury, in honour of 

his brother (‘‘Ob. Dec. 27, 1609, actatis 

suae 33”’), with elegiacs beginning, 

Septima saevit Hyems ex quo mandavimus 
urnae 

Ter charum juncta cum pietate Patrem. 

(C. H. and T. Cooper, ‘ Athenae Oanta- 
brigienses,’ ii, 524-525). 

Canterbury was thus the home of the 
Aldriches, as it was of Marlowe. On Dec. 
30, 1606, Simon Aldrich of Cambridge, 
M.A., and Elizabeth Hamon of the Pre- 
cincts of Christ Church, Canterbury, were 
licensed to marry at St. George’s, Canter- 
bury, (J. M. Cowper, ‘ Canterbury Marriage 
Licences, 1568-1618,’ p. 4). The marriage is 
not recorded there, but neither is the burial 
of Marlowe’s mother, who in the same year 
desired in her will to be buried at St. 
George’s with her late husband, John Mar- 
lowe (buried there Jan. 26, 1604/5: Brooke, 
‘The Life of Marlowe,’ p. 13). The parish 
clerk may not have kept a complete record 
during 1606; or Aldrich may have been 


married at St. Margaret’s, where the regis- | 
ters are not preserved before 1654. Francis | 


Aldrich in his will left a ring to Mr. Hamon. 

Simon Aldrich was presumably brought up 
in Canterbury, as the son of ‘“‘ Mr. Aldridge, 
Register of the Court of Canterbury”’ 
(Strype, ‘The Life and Acts of Matthew 
Parker,’ 1711, Book IV., chapt. xxxii.). 
Under date of Dec. 29, 1602, John Manning- 
ham records that he took a journey to Can- 
terbury on behalf of his cousin, ‘‘ to have 
a sight of certaine bondes in Mrs. Aldriche 
handes, as executrix to hir husband ” 
(‘Diary of John Manningham,’ Camden 
Soc., 1868, pp. 107-108). In the verses 
quoted above, it will be remembered, Simon 
Aldrich mentioned that his father had died 
seven years before his brother, that is, in 
1602. Mr. Aldrich had deputed William 
Somner (father of William Somner, the 
Anglo-Saxon scholar and Kentish antiquary) 
to exercise his office as Register, taking a 
bond dated June 20, 1595, that Somner should 
not cause the forfeiture of Aldrich’s patent, 





and should 
schoolmaster of the King’s School, Canter- | 
bury, to whom he bequeathed his Bernard. | 


| 1554 (Venn, 








erform certain covenants. 
Somner had also given another bond in five 
hundred pounds to pay Mr. Aldrich a hun- 
dred pounds yearly during his life, which 
Somner admitted he did not always pay at 
the day, nor had he put in other sureties 
in place of George Manningham and one 
Savil, both deceased. The arbitrators, Mr. 
Raven and another, ‘‘ shuffled it vp vpon a 
sudden betweene Mrs. Aldriche and Sumner, 
whereas the submission and obligacion was 
betweene one of Mr. Aldriches sonnes and 
Sumner.”’ 

The father of Francis and Simon Aldrich 
may have been the Francis Aldrich who 


| matriculated from Corpus Christi, Cam- 


bridge, as a pensioner in Michaelmas term, 
‘Alumni Cantabrigienses ’). 
Several others of the Aldrich family (most 
of them from Norfolk) also studied at Corpus 
Christi, Marlowe’s college. Edward and 
Richard Aldrich (sometimes written Aldred) 
entered the college as pensioners in 1578. 
Thomas Aldrich (son of John Aldrich, Mayor 


| of Norwich) matriculated in 1558, and was 


Master of Corpus from 1570 to 1573. He 
owed the appointment to Archbishop Parker, 
who made Aldrich one of his chaplains and 
“showed great Kindness likewise to his 
brother, Fellow of the same House,’ Henry 
Aldrich. But Aldrich became a leader of 
the Puritans at Cambridge, and nicknamed 
Parker ‘‘ Pope of Lambeth, and of Benet 
College.’’ Parker in turn called him a 
‘‘ fond young man ’’ and forced him to re- 
sign (Strype, ‘ The Life and Acts of Matthew 
Parker,’ Book IV., chapt. xxvii.). His 
brother Henry, who died in 1593, left the 
college forty pounds to provide charcoal to 
keep up the hall fire (Masters, ‘ History of 
Corpus Christi College,’ pp. 123-128). 

One more problem remains: to identify 


| the ‘‘ mt Fineux of Douer’’ who learned all 


Marlowe by heart and shared Marlowe's re- 
ligious opinions. A John Fyneux, Esquire, 
had been one of the few squires who rose with 
Jack Cade in 1450 (Archaeologia Cantiana, 
vii, 234); but the most distinguished of the 
name was Sir John Fineux, Chief Justice 
of the King’s Bench from 1495 to 1527. Sir 
John was the owner of land in St. Stephen’s 
near Canterbury, leased by Richard Marley 
in 1521, and after him by Christopher Mar- 
| ley (Brooke, ‘The Life of Marlowe,’ p. 5). 


| Sir John’s son William (d. 1557) had two 


sons, John of Herne (sheriff of Kent 1587-88, 
| d. 1592) and Christopher (Hasted, ‘ History 
| of Kent,’ iii. [1790], 617); but since each of 
‘these had only a daughter, they appear to 
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have been the last descendants of Sir John 
in the male line. Marlowe’s acquaintance, 
I believe, was a descendant of Sir John’s 
younger brother, Richard Fineux, Mayor of 
Dover in 1514, who died in 1520 and is 
buried in St. Peter’s, Dover (Hasted, iv. 
[1799], 44, 115). Richard had two sons: 
William of Hougham (d. 1587/8, aged 
eighty-four) and Thomas, of whom Hasted 
tells no more than that his son Richard was 
of Hernehill in 1589. William’s son, Cap- 
tain Thomas Fineux, of Hougham, had five 
sons by his second wife, Anne, daughter of 
John Ramsey of Canterbury (‘ The Visita- 
tions of Kent,’ Harleian Soc., lxxiv. 53; 
Ixxv. 128). The only one likely to have 
known Marlowe was the eldest, Thomas, an 
infant at the time of the visitation of 1574; 
his brothers, born later than 1574, were 
Richard, John, William, and Henry. All 
five were under twenty-one on Jan. 14, 
1593/4, when they were left legacies by the 
will of James Brooker of Maydekin, their 
father’s half-brother (Archaeologia Cantiana, 
vi. 290). It was from James Brooker that 
the Oxindens inherited the estate of Mayde- 
kin in Barham. Henry Oxinden’s grand- 
mother, Elizabeth (Brooker) Oxinden, was 
a first cousin of the Thomas Fineux who was 
Marlowe’s contemporary. 

That the Fineux who became Marlowe’s 
disciple was Thomas Fineux is made prob- 
able by the matriculations at Cambridge, for 
Aldrich’s testimony makes it clear that ‘‘ mt 
Fineux of Douer’’ was a university man. 
No Fineux is recorded at Oxford, and at 
Cambridge the field is limited to two pos- 
sibilities, Thomas and John. ‘‘ Thomas 
Fineaux ’’ matriculated as a pensioner of 
Corpus Christi in Easter term, 1587, (Venn, 
‘Alumni Cantabrigienses’). Thus he entered 
Marlowe’s own college the very year in 
which Marlowe received his degree of M.A. 
According to Aldrich, ‘‘ This Fineaux was 
faine to make a speech uppon The foole hath 
said in his heart there is no God, to get his 
degree.” There is no record of Thomas 
Fineux receiving a degree, so that he may 
not have got it after all, having no Lords 
of the Privy Council to intervene in his be- 
half as they had done for Marlowe. The 
only other student of the name at Cambridge 
was ‘‘ John Fennis”’ or ‘‘ Fineaux,’’ who 
came up to Trinity about 1593, and received 
his B.A. in 1596/7 and his M.A. in 1600. 
He was only a boy leaving school when Mar- 
lowe was killed in 1593. He may have been 
the ‘‘ John Finnix ”’ recorded at the King’s 
School, Canterbury, in 1590 (Woodruff and 


Cape, ‘ History of the King’s School, Canter- 
bury,’ p. 92). This was Marlowe’s school, 
and it may also have been the one attended 
by Thomas Fineux; no lists of students be- 
tween 1580 and 1590 have been printed. As 
J. and J. A. Venn suggest, the two Cam- 
bridge students were probably sons of 
Thomas Fineux of Hougham. His son 
Thomas married Elizabeth, daughter of Law- 
rence Rooke, at St. Paul’s, Canterbury, Apr. 
19, 1604 (Berry, p. 301), and lived at 
Hougham, while John was of St. Margaret 
at Cliffe (‘The Visitation of Kent, Taken 
in the Years 1619-1621,’ Harleian Soc., 
xlii, 29). Thomas and Elizabeth Fineux 
had in turn a son Thomas, aged ten at the 
time of the visitation, possibly Fuller’s 
‘“good friend Mr. Thomas Fineux,’’ who 
furnished information about his (collateral) 
ancestor, Sir John Fineux (‘The History 
of the Worthies of England,’ ed. 1840, ii. 
143). There were, of course, others of the 
name besides those mentioned in the visita- 
tions: for example, Thomas Fynneux of 
Canterbury, gentleman, licensed June 2, 
1592, to marry Susanna Alcocke; Thomas 
Fynnes, licensed Mar. 3, 1592/3, to marry 
Agnes Richards of Lydd; John Fynnis of 
Dover, grocer, in 1598; and Richard Fynnis 
of Chaldock in 1599/1600 (J. M. Cowper, 
‘ Canterbury Marriage Licences, 1568-1618 ’). 
But ‘‘ mt Fineux of Douer’’ can only have 
been one of the two students at Cambridge, 
Thomas and John; and since John was some 
six years the younger, Marlowe’s acquaint- 
ance is likely to have been Thomas of Corpus 
Christi. Since Thomas belonged to a family 
rich enough to enter him as a pensioner, 
he was in all probability the son and heir 
of Captain Thomas Fineux of Hougham. 
Oxinden’s only son, Thomas, married a 
daughter of Fineux Edwards, whose mother 
was ‘‘the daughter of Mr Fineux about 
Dover’’ (Genealogist, N.S. xxxi. 269). 
Henry Oxinden’s books, however, were fin- 
ally inherited by his last surviving child, 
Katherine (d. 1716), who married ‘the Rev. 
John Warly, Rector of Charlton (Brydges, 
‘Censura Literaria,’ ed. 1815, ili, 235). 
Through her son John the books passed to 
her grandson, Lee Warly of Canterbury, 
who lived to be ninety-two and at his death, 
in 1807, left his library to the parish of 
Elham, Kent. Such of these books as re- 
main are now deposited for safety in the 
Howley Library, part of the Chapter Lib- 
rary at Canterbury. Many of them have 
notes in Oxinden’s handwriting. Other books 
of Warly’s are mentioned in the Huth Cata- 
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logue (1880). Oxinden’s copy of the play 
‘Selimus’ (1594, written in imitation of 
Marlowe) belonged to Heber, Holgate, Corser, 
Huth, and Clawson, and is now in the 
Folger Library (“he Library, March, 1935). 
Mrs. Gardiner informs me that Lee Warly 
made a MS. catalogue of his books in 1760, 
which contains the following entry in a 
group of books (headed ‘‘ Miscellany ”’), all 
of the seventeenth century: ‘‘ Hero and 
Leander, Marloe and Chapman, 1629.” If 





| 


this was the volume sold at Heber’s sale in | 


1834, then Oxinden had probably copied into 
it, as well as into his commonplace book, the 
epitaph on Manwood and the information he 
had received from Aldrich about Marlowe. 
When the book becomes available for exam- 
ination, it will be possible to say whether 
the handwriting in it is Oxinden’s or 
another’s, 

The history of the traditions about Mar- 
lowe is now fairly clear. They go back to 


| 
| 


guished. Died April 7, 1719. 

The Rt. Honble. Henry Stafford Howard 
Earl Viscount and Baron of Starrorp in 
St. Edmund’s chapel. May 12, 1719. The 
plate on the coffin: The Rt. Hon. Henry 
Stafford Howard Earl Viscount and Baron 
of Stafford. Obiit die April 27, 1719. 
Aetatis suae 72. Requiescat in pace. 

The Rt. Hon. Joseph Appison in the Duke 
of Albermale’s vault. June 26, 1719. Aged 
47 years. 

His Grace the Duke of ScHonsure in the 
Duke of Ormond’s vault, Aug. 4, 1719. Aged 
79 years. The plate on his coffin: The Most 
High Mighty and Most Noble Prince Mein- 
hardt Duke Schonburg and Leinster Marquis 


| of Harwich and Coubert, Earl of Brentford 


Simon Aldrich, whose home was in Canter- | 


b . | ° 
ury and who was for many years a scholar | of State, and Knight of the Most 


and fellow at Cambridge, so that he heard 
what was said about Marlowe both by his 
fellow-townsmen and by the gownsmen of the 


university. He told Oxinden that Marlowe | 


“made excellent verses in Latin,’ of which 


an example was the epitaph on Sir Roger | 


Manwood. The case for accepting these 
verses as Marlowe’s is much stronger now 
that they can be attributed to Marlowe on 
the authority, not of an anonymous anno- 
tator (more than half suspected to be Collier), 
but of the scholarly Simon Aldrich. Man- 
wood’s son and heir, Sir Peter, was a learned 
knight and a patron of learning, and Mar- 


lowe may well have had the incentive of an | 


| of King Henry 7th. chapel Jan. 28, 1719-20. 


expected reward for his lines on Sir Roger, 
who died in December, 1592, a few weeks 
after Marlowe had written a dedication to 
the Countess of Pembroke in Latin prose. 


viGAY. Marx Eccties. 
University of Wisconsin. 


BURIALS IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. | 


(See ante pp. 2, 24, 41). 


The Rt. Hon. Diana Countess Dowager of 
Oxrorp in St. John chapel, April 16, 1719 
on the left side her Lord. The plate on her 
coffin: The Rt. Hon. and Most Noble Lady 
Diana Countess Dowager of Oxford relict of 
Aubery the last Earl of Oxford Baron Bol- 
beck Saundford and Baldesmere of the illus- 


trious name of Vere in whom this title extin- ’ 


| Baron of KINSALE. 


and Bagnor, Baron of Teyes and Tarraugh, 
Count of the Holy Roman Empire and 
Mertola Grandee of Portugal and late 
Captain General of Her Majesty Queen 
Ann’s Army in all ? and conjunction 
with the King of Portugal, Privy Councillor 
Noble 
Died July 5, 1719. 





Order of the Garter. 
Aged 79 years. 

Baron ScuLenBerc buried in the south 
cross, Jan. 14, 1719-20. Aged 37 years. The 
plate on his coffin: Excuriae. Frederici 
Wilhelmi Liben Baronis De Sculenberg 
Denati in Palatio Regio Dei 3 Jan. anno 
1719-20, aetatis trigesimo septimo. 

The Rt. Hon. the Countess de Nassau De 
AVERQUERQUE wife to the Rt. Hon. Count 
Nassau De Averquerque, Master of the 
Horse to King William and Field Marshall 
to the States of Holland. Died Jan. 21, 
1719-20. Buried in the vault at the east end 


Aged 82 years. 

The Rt. Hon. Almeric de Courcy, Lord 
Buried in the north aisle 
of the Abbey, Feb. 14, 1719-20. Died 9th. 
Aged 57 years. 

Dame Constance Harpy, 
Thomas Hardy. Middle aicle. 
Aged 38 years. 

The Rev. Thomas Sprat, A.D., of Roches- 
ter, in St. Nicholas chapel, 15 May, 1720. 
Died 10th., aged 41 years. 

The Hon. Charles GopotpHin Esq., in the 
west cloister. July 28, 1720. Aged 70 years. 

Jacinto Borges Pereira De Castro the 
King of Portugal’s Envoy Extraordinary. 
Middle Aisle, Nov. 9, 1720. The plate on his 
coffin: Jacinto Borges Pereira De Castro, 
Colonel of a Regiment of His Majesty the 
King of Portugal’s Horse Guards, and His 


wife of Sir 
May 3, 1720. 
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Envoy Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to 
the Court of Great Britain. Died Nov. 4, 
1720. Age 43 years. 

The Rev. Mr. William Crarc, Prebend of 
the Abbey. Died Feb. 19, 1720. Buried Feb. 
25 in the south arm of the Abbey. 

The Rt. Hon. Mr. Secretary Cracces,1 
March 2, 1720 in General Monk’s vault. 
The plate on his coffin: The Rt. Hon. James 
Cragges Esqr., one of His Majesty’s Princi- 
pal Secretaries of State. 
in 35th. year of his age. 

His Grace John Duke of BuckincHam. 
Buried on Saturday March 25, 1721 in the 
Duke of Ormond’s vault. 
coffin: The High Puissant and Most Noble 
Prince John Sheffeld Duke and Marquis of 
Normanby Duke of the County of Bucking- 
ham Earl of Mulgrave Baron of Botterwiold 
and Kt. of the Most Noble Order 
Garter. Departed this life Feb. 24, 1720, in 
75th year of his age. 

March 27, 1720. Three children of the 
Duke of Buckingham’s taken out of St. 
Margaret’s church and laid in the same 
vault with the Duke, and the plates on the 
coffins are as follows: 

1st. John Sheffield Marquis of NormMansy 
son to His Grace John Duke of Buckingham 
and Normanby by His Grace’s third wife 
natural daughter to King James 2nd. Obiit 
Oct. 16, 1710. Aged 3 weeks. 


2nd. Robert Sheffield!2 Marquis of Nor- | 


MANBY, second son to His Grace John Duke 
of Buckingham and Normanby by His Grace’s 
wife natural daughter to King James 2nd. 
Obiit Feb. 1, 1714. Aged 3 years and 7 weeks. 

3rd. Lady 


natural daughter to King James 2nd. Obiit 
Dec. 20... ? Aetatis suae 3 years and 10 
months. 

William Loncvevitip Esq.,} in the north 
aisle, March 30, 1721. The plate on his 


11 The monument to Craggs was moved in 
1931 to accommodate the railings which have 
been placed on the north side of the Baptistery 
in a the Spiritual or Consistory Court was 

eld. 
Mrs. Katharine Esdaile in The Times of 10 and 
25 Aug. 1931. 

12 Chester states that the burial of Robert 
Sheffield is not recorded at St. Margaret’s, but 
he is mistaken. For a copy of the record shew- 
ing that he was buried in the pulpit vault at 
St. Margaret’s on 5 Feb. 1714/15, see ‘N. & Q.’ 
elxiii, 4. 

1% Crull gives inscription to his wife Eliza- 
beth, died 1715, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Peyton. 





| coffin : 


Died Feb. 6, 1720, | 


The plate on his | 


of the | 


Henrietta Maria SHEFFIELD | 
daughter of His Grace John Duke of Buck- | 
ingham and Normanby by his Grace’s wife | 


For this monument see letters from | 


William Longueville Esq. of the 
Inner Temple, London, only son of Sir 
Thomas Longueville Kt. late of Bradwell 
Abbey in the county of Bucks. Died March 
| 21, 1720. Aged 82 years. 

| The Rt. Hon. Lord Viscount Irwin in the 
| Duke of Ormond’s vault, April 21, 1721. The 
| plate on his coffin: The Rt. Hon. Richard 
| Lord Viscount Irwin, died Monday April 10, 
1721 in 34th. year of his age. 

| The Rt. Hon. the Lord Piercy Szymour in 
| St. Nicholas’s chapel, July 8, 1721. The 
plate on his coffin: The Rt. Hon. the Lord 
Piercy Seymour 4th. son of the Most Noble 
Charles and Elizabeth Duke and Duchess of 
Somerset. Born 3 June, 1696, at Petworth 
in Sussex, and died 4 July, 1721 in 26th. year 
of his age. 

Matthew Prior Esq.,!44 died Sept. 18, 
1721, aged 57 years, and buried Sept. 25, 
| 1721. 

The Rt. Hon. the Lord George Manners, 
| 2nd. son to His Grace John late Duke of 

Rutland by Lucy Duchess of Rutland his 

second wife. Departed this life Dec. 16, 1721 
| in 7th. year of his age. Bur. Dec. 21 in the 
Duke of Ormond’s vault. 

William Lord Jonnston 2nd. son to Wil- 
liam late Marquis of Annandale, died Dec. 
25, 1721, in 25th. year of his age. Bur. Dec. 
31, in the south cross of the Abbey. 

The Marquis of Lorian in the Duke of 
Ormond’s vault, March 6, 1721-2. The plate 
on his coffin: The Rt. Hon. William Kerr 
Marquis of Lothian Earl of Ancrum 
| Viscount Bryans Lord Jedburgh Morfatt and 
Newbattle and of the Most Noble Order of 
the Thistle. Died Feb. 28, 1721-2. Aged 61 


years. 
G. W. Wricsr. 
(To be continued). 











EW WORDS, OR MEANINGS, NOTED 
RECENTLY (See celxviii. 297, 313, 331, 
358, 421; ante p. 9).—Signartists (those who 
form profile portraits by signatures). ‘‘Have 
you signartists forgotten the rabbit?’’ (See 
| Daily Express, 7 May, 1935, p. 26). 
Marginalizer. A new noun, coined to de- 
note one who writes MS. notes on the mar- 
gins of printed books. (See The Times Liter- 
ary Supplement, p. 124, 28 Feb., 1935). 


Wm. JAGGARD. 


14 In a letter to The Times dated March 15, 
1918, the late Minor Canon Westlake announced 
that he had found the entry of the baptism of 
Matthew Prior in the register of St. Mar- 
garet’s Westminster on Aug. 2, 1664. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


ALE EDITION OF HORACE WAL- 
POLE’S CORRESPONDENCE = (eee 
ante p. 45).— 

10. Who was Mr. Brian or “‘ Count Bryan 
of Bury’’? Cole mentions a print of him, 
designed by William Kent (1684-1748). 

11. Who was the Mayor of Cambridge in 
September, 1776 ? 





12. Who was ‘‘ Mr. Evely ’”’ (Eveleigh ?)? | 


Cole mentions a print of him, engraved by 
Christopher Sharpe of Cambridge. 
13. Who was the nephew of the Rev. James 


Granger (1723-76) who announced Granger’s | 
death to Horace Walpole (see Walpole to 


Cole, 16 Apr., 1776) ? 

14. Cole mentions a print of 
Cromwell’? by Christopher Sharpe of Cam- 
bridge. Who was ‘‘ Joane Cromwell’ (dates, 
etc. asked for). 

15. What were the dates of Roger Mawdes- 
ley, a cheesemonger of London? He was a 
partner of Abraham Daking. 
listed (‘ List of . .. 

.’ 1792, p. 92) as a wholesale cheese- 
monger, a member of the Clothworkers’ Com- 
pany, and his residence is given as 60, 
Bishopsgate Street. 
Cole’s brother-in-law, Hector Mawdesley. 

16. What were 


that Lord Orford (Walpole’s nephew) ‘‘ was 


apprehensive, by an eruption on his hands, | 


that he had got some cutaneous distemper, 
and was advised to take Maredant’s drops, 
which struck the humor inwards and occa- 
sioned a delirium. . .”’ 

17. What were the dates of John Jefferis, 
who was Mayor of Gloucester in 1769 and in 
1774? 

18. Information is required concerning 
Samuel Meeke, a timber-merchant from 
Lambeth, who was an unsuccessful Parlia- 
mentary candidate for Cambridge, 1774. 


19. Information concerning ‘‘ Mrs. Pitt of 
Maddox Street,’’ London, who gave (1773) | 
an original letter of Nell Gwyn to Cole’s half- 


brother, Stephen Apthorpe. Also, inform- 


ation concerning the present whereabouts of | 


that letter, 


20. Information concerning Mrs. 


ter of Cooper Thornhill, 


** Joane 


In 1792 he is | 
Liverymen of London | 


He was a nephew of | 


‘“‘Maredant’s drops ’’? | 
Cole mentions (to Walpole, 12 Feb., 1773) | 


Allen | 
Hopkins (née Mary Thornhill, a daugh- 
p who made the 
celebrated ride from Stilton to London), wife 
of Allen Hopkins, a surgeon of Cambridge. 
Cole mentions a print of her and “ Mr. 
Speiss, a Swiss dancing master at Cam- 


| bridge,’’ who ‘‘ had been valet de chambre to 
| Lord Sandwich.”’ According to Cole, she was 

confined for lunacy before 1775. Also inform- 
| ation concerning ‘‘ Mr. Speiss.”’ 

21. Information. concerning ‘‘one Mr. 
Ellis of Ely, an apprentice to a draper 
at Cambridge,’’ who engraved, before 1775, 
the print mentioned in the preceding query. 

22. Information concerning Mrs. John 
Beverley (née Susannah Thornhill, daugh- 
ter of Cooper Thornhill). Her husband 
(1743-1827) was esquire bedell of Cam- 
bridge University, 1770-1827. They were 
| married 5 Apr., 1767, and are said to have 
had a large family. 


W. S. Lewis. 
(To be continued). 


IPPINGHAM. — William Rippingham 
and Susanna Savage were married in the 
| Cathedral Church of Manchester on 27 Nov., 
1797, and the family have been settled in 
the Manchester district since that date. No 
| reference to any member of the family pre- 
viously to 1797 can be traced in any of the 
Manchester Registers. Can any reader sup- 
ply information regarding the date and place 
of William Rippingham’s birth and parent- 
age or the place of origin of the family? 
E. S. 


TON AND HARROW CLUB COLOURS. 
—When, and by whom, were the club 
colours for Eton and Harrow first chosen ? 


J. Lanprear Lucas. 


| (HARLES PHILIP AINSLIE.—He was 
Major of 41st Queen’s Own Dragoons, b. 
1810. Particulars of career wanted. 
mS. 


ERNON: CATHOLIC PRIEST. — A 
priest of this name said to have been 
Chaplain to the Constable of Kirby in York- 
shire and a cousin to the Nevilles, is stated 
to have officiated at Waterhouses and also at 
| East Brandon, the house of the Hedworths 
|in the parish of Brancepeth, shortly after 
the Northern Rebellion of Elizabeth’s reign. 
Further particulars are required. Perhaps 
H.I.A. may have some knowledge of him. 


H. Askew. 


OHN COUPER EDGAR. — Information 

sought concerning the parentage of a man 

| of these names, born at Dundee 1838. He emi- 

| grated to Hobart c. 1854, entered the Educa- 

| tion Office 1867, resigning 1905. Was he of the 
| family of Edgar of Keithock, Forfarshire? 
I. TRENTHAM-EDGAR. 
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! 
EADING IN ANCIENT ATHENS. — | 
Matthew Arnold in the Introduction to | 
his ‘Literature and Dogma’ quotes Lord 
Beaconsfield as saying that—‘‘ our aristocra- 
tic class... were truly Hellenic in this re- 
spect among others—that they cared nothing 
for letters and never read.’’ He finds some 
inaccuracy here, if ‘ Hellenic’’ means Hellas | 
at its highest pitch. He quotes Curtius to 
the effect that in the Athens of Pericles 
‘‘reading was universally diffused,’ and 
agian, that ‘‘ what more than anything dis- 
tinguishes the Greeks from the Barbarians of 
ancient and modern times, is the idea of a 
culture comprehending body and soul in an 
equal measure.’’ Elsewhere Arnold lays 
stress on soul, which to-day is chiefly satisfied 
by book-reading. But it does not follow that 
it was so in ancient Athens. Tho 
Periclean age did produce a new zeal for 
books, available through the copying of 
slaves at a cheap price, but I doubt if they 
were much read by the average Athenian. 
Aristophanes ‘declares in the “ Frogs’ that 
‘each man has a book and learns the clever 
things,” which looks like universal reading. 
But the passage is now taken to mean books 
of the words for the plays so celebrated in 
Athens. The Athenians were busy talkers | 
and restless walkers, eager for news, as St. | 
Paul realised. I do not see this type of mind 
sitting down to read Plato or Thucydides. | 
They would prefer to listen to Socrates and 
Pericles. Reading with them clearly did not | 
occupy the place it now has with us. School- 
masters of the elementary sort were expected 
to have books, but their profession was not 
in high repute. Homer, occasionally expur- 
gated, was certainly read with care at school 
and quoted as the Greek Bible, but I doubt 
if, apart from vocational education, there | 
was any wide reading of books. Is there | 
any evidence of the circulation attained by 
great writers? The Attic orators, who were 
teachers too, and the Sophists, who taught 
the arts of success, seem to have held the | 
most prominent places in education. _Iso- 
crates declares that his political pamphlets 
proved an excellent means of advertisement | 
for his method of education, but that was | 
not reading for pleasure. Plato in the | 
‘ Pheedrus’ depreciates the written word as 
a cause of forgetfulness, and book-knowledge 
as a hothouse plant. But Plato, it may be 
argued, was not a typical Athenian. The 
ignorant Cleon went to a lyreschool, but did 
he read? Secondary education was confined 
to the rich boys and largely concerned with 
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rhetoric. Can any learned reader of to-day 
produce proof that books were widely read 
in Athens as a whole? After all, they were 
a mere dribble, compared with the flood that 
pours on us incessantly every year. We are 
obsessed by books, and it is difficult to realise 


that the ancients were not. AtTRo 


RANCIS DOWNES, M.P. FOR WiGAN, 
1624 AND 1625.—According to Pink and 
Beaven, he was second son of toger Downes 
of Wardley, who sat for the borough in the 


| preceding Parliament of 1621-2 (Lanes, and 


Ches, Hist. and Geneal. Notes, ii., p. 208), 
a statement endorsed by the editors of 
‘ V.C.H. Lanes.’ (iv. 384 and notes 85, 87). 
Roger came of good Cheshire stock (Chet. 
Soc, Ixxxiv. 100) and his father, who bore 
their favourite name of Roger (ibid., 1xxxii. 
133) was perhaps of Redacre in Pott Shrig- 
ley (Rec. Soc. Lancs. and Ches., ii. 56), 
gent., and made feoffee in 1581 by William 


| Butler of Hackinsall, whose late son George 


(ibid., iii, 241) had married Helen Downes, 
who was apparently one of a family after- 


| wards connected with Wardley (Chet. Soc. 


Ixxxv, 113). Francis, who succeeded his 
father, the former M.P., at Wardley Hall 
in Worsley in July, 1638 (ibid., lxxxiv. 100; 
‘V.C.H. Lanes.,’ iv. 384; 81 note 33; Rec. 
Soc. Lancs. and Ches., vii., 183) became a 
convert to Catholicism c. 1633 (‘ V.C.H. 
Lancs.,’ iv. 333, note 55; Gibson, ‘ Lydiate 
Hall,’ 224) possibly through the instrument- 


| ality of the Benedictine Richard Hudleston 


alias Parkinson (Gillow, ‘ Bibl. Dict. Engl. 
Cath.,’ iii, [1888], 467) and married Eliza- 
beth, youngest of the three daughters of John 
Preston of the Manor of Furness (Chet. Soc. 
Ixxxii. 60; Ixxxviii. 236; Raines MSS. in 
Chet. Libr., Manchester, xxvii., p. 36), a 
well-known recusant (‘ V.C.H. Lancs.,’ viii. 


| 312 and note 50); he died s.p. (Chet. Soc., 


Ixxxiv. 100) and his will appears to have 


| been proved in the Consistory Court of 


Chester in 1648 (Rec. Soc. ut sup., iv. 67) 
as well as in the P.C.C. in 1650 (ibid., 258; 
‘V.C.H, Lanes.,’ iv. 385 note 88). As his 
parents (Chet. Soc. Ixxxii. 133; lxxxiv. 100) 
were not married till 11 Sept., 1605, at 
Cockerham (Lancs. Par. Reg. Soc., xxi. 98) 
and he was bapt. at Eccles on 19 July, 1606 
(ibid., xxv. 53) he can scarcely have been old 
enough to be elected to the House of Com- 
mons in January or February, 1623/4. 

In 1637 Roger Downes, the esquire of 
Wardley, had a married brother, Francis 
Downes (‘ V.C.H. Lanes.,’ iv. 385 note 87) 
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described on 2 Apr., 1619, as of Orsett, Co. 
Essex, esq. (Close Roll 2405, 17 James I., 
pt. 12, no. 32) and it seems probable that 
it was for him that the former made way | 
at the last Parliamentary election of the | 
reign of James I. When did Francis die, | 
whom did he marry, and had he children? | 
Did he settle and acquire property in Essex ? | 
Was he a lawyer like his brother? | 


>. a a 


AMUEL MILNE MILNE. — What is 
known of the origins of Mr. Milne, who 
was a great authority on army standards and | 
who printed in Leeds in 1893 (for 300 sub- | 
scribers) a valuable volume on ‘The 
Standards and Colours of the Army from the 
Restoration, 1661, to the introduction of the 
Territorial system, 1881.’ I am told that 
his original name was Samuel Milne Smith, 
and that he was a typical Yorkshireman who 
was concerned in bleaching and dyeing works 
at Bradford, and was a director of the York- 
shire and Lancashire Railway. He was a 
Volunteer in 1859, becoming a major. He 
died in 1910. Was he of Scots descent, as 
the name Milne—which by the way is pro- 
nounced in Scotland, except by Anglified 
Scots, as ‘‘ Mill ’—suggests 


J. M. Buttocu. 


YPOGRAPHICAL MANUALS.—I should 
be grateful to any readers who could give 

me the titles of the typographical manuals, 
or handbooks of typographical style, most 
commonly used in the principal countries of 
continental Europe. Various French scholars 
and editors have assured me that, as far as 
France is concerned, ‘‘@a n’existe pas.”’ 
Surely the various university and Govern- 
ment presses must have for their guidance 
something similar to the ‘ Rules for Com- 


positors and Readers at the University 
Press, Oxford,’ now in its twenty-ninth 
edition ? 


P 


Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 


THE FRANCOGERMAN WAR: 

‘‘ DEATH-RIDE.’’—I lately came upon 
a casual allusion to ‘‘the famous Todten- 
ritt in the Franco-German War.’’ What was 
this, and in what battle? The context gave 
no help, 

Would some reader kindly recommend a 
clear and trustworthy book on this war: not 
too long or too ‘‘ technical,” and free from 
excessive bias. 


8. 


| himself by opposin 


| be made. 


Replies. 





CHAMBERS FAMILY. 
(elxix. 11). 


CAN offer no information to T.F.C. relat- 
ing to members of the Chambers family ex- 
cepting what refers to Richard, born c. 1588, 


| died 20 Aug., 1658, at Hornsey, and it is not 
possible for me to state whether he was a Sus- 


sex man or not. He certainly distinguished 
the levy of tonnage and 
poundage without the sanction of Parliament 
in 1628 and according to MRushworth’s 
‘ Historical Collections’ (1618-1648), infor- 
mation was preferred against him by the 
King’s Attorney-General to the effect that 
the said Richard Chambers on the 28th day 
of September 1628, being, amongst some other 
merchants, called to the Council Board at 
Hampton Court, about some things which were 
complained of in reference to the Customs, and 
then and there, in an insolent manner in the 
peenuats or hearing of the Lords and others of 

is Majesty’s Privy Council, then sitting in 
Council utter these undutiful, seditious, and 
false words, That the Merchants are in no 
part of the world so screwed and wrung as in 
England; that in Turkey they have more 
encouragement. 

To this Chambers made answer that he did 
utter these words ‘‘ That the Merchants in 
England were more wrung and screwed than 
in Foreign parts’”’ but denied the first part 
of the statement and making the offensive 
comparison with Turkey. His protest not- 
withstanding, he was fined by the Court 
£2,000, committed to the Fleet Prison, and 
ordered to make submission. There was a 
great difference of opinion in the Court about 
the fine, and because 1t was a remarkable 
case the names of each several person who 
gave sentence, and the fines they concluded 
upon, are given in detail by Rushworth. 
There were twenty-one Justices who tried the 
case and the fines assessed ranged from £500 
to £3,000, the figure being ultimately 
settled at £2,000. All except the two Chief 
Justices concurred for a submission also to 
The submission being sent by the 
Attorney-General to the prison it was ten- 
dered to Richard Chambers for his concur- 
rence and read as follows :— 

I Richard Chambers of London, Merchant, 
do humbly acknowledge that whereas upon 
information exhibited against me by the 
King’s Attorney-General, I was in LEaster- 
Term last sentenced by the Honourable Court 
of the Star-Chamber for that in September last 
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1628, being convented before Lords, and others 
of His Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy- 
Council Board, upon some speeches then used 
concerning the Merchants of this Kingdom, 
and His Majesty's well and gracious usage of 
them; did then and there, in insolent, con- 
temptuous, and seditious manner, falsely and 
maliciously say and affirm, that they, meaning 
the Merchants, are in no parts of the World 
so screwed and wrung as in England; and that 
in Turkey they have more encouragement. 


When the submission was tendered to him 
for signature he subscribed to it as 
follows :— 

All the above contents and 
Richard Chambers, do utterly abhor and 
detest, as most unjust and false; and never till 
death will acknowledge any part thereof. 

He also underwrit these texts of Scripture 
to the submission before he returned it :— 


That make a man an offender, for a word, 


and lay a snare for him that reproveth in | : ACé : 
z i | tain a copy of his petition to Parliament 


the gate, and turn aside the just for a thing 


of nought. (Isa. xxix, 21.) 
Blame not before thou hast examined the 
truth; understand first, and then rebuke, 


answer not before thou hast heard the cause, 
neither interrupt men in the midst of their 
talk. (Eccles. xi, 7 & 8). 

Doth our law judge any man before it hear 
him, and know what he doth? (John vii, 51). 

King Agrippa said unto Paul, Thou art per- 
mitted to speak for thy self. (Acts xxvi, 2). 

Thou shalt not wrest the judgment of the 
poor in his cause; thou shalt not respect per- 
sons, neither make a gift: for a gift doth blind 
the eyes of the wise, and pervert the eyes of 
the righteous. (Ezekiel xxiii, 6 and Deut- 
eronomy xvi, 19). 

Woe to them that devise iniquity, because it 
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| his 


submissions I, | 


| house, but discharged on 30 April 


is the power of their hand, and they covet | 


fields and take them by violence, and houses, 
and take them away: so oppress a man and his 
house, even a man and his heritage. (Micah 
li, 1 and 2). 

Thus saith the Lord God, let it suffice you, 
O Princes of Israel; remove violence and spoil, 
and execute judgment and justice, take away 
your executions from my people, saith the Lord 
God. (Ezekiel xlv, 9 and xlvi, 8). 

If thou seest the oppression of the poor and 
violent perverting of judgment and justice in 
a province, marvel not at the matter; for he 
that is higher than the highest regardeth, and 
there be higher than they. (Ecclesiastes v, 8). 


Thereafter Chambers proceeded to bring an | 


action against the Custom-house Officers in 
the Exchequer for the receiving of his goods 
to the value of £7,060, and applied to the 
Court to invalidate the decree of the Star- 
Ohamber on the grounds that it had exceeded 
its statutory powers. He was unsuccessful in 
his plea and his imprisonment continued for 
Six years. 
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Undeterred by his sufferings, Chambers 
opposed payment of shipemoney, was im- 
prisoned for nine months at Newgate, and 
brought an action in the King’s Bench 
against the Lord Mayor of London for false 
imprisonment which was summarily dis- 
missed. The Long Parliament, however, 
ordered Chambers £13,680 in reparation of 
losses, and the popularity which he 
gained secured his election as an alderman in 
1642 and sheriff in 1644. The promised 
compensation was not paid, and in 1648 
Chambers was appointed to the post of 
Surveyor in the London Custom-House work 
at £600 per annum, but in 1649 he lost both 
this post and his office of alderman by his 
refusal to proclaim the Commonwealth. He 
was even for a time imprisoned in the Gate- 
1651 
‘‘ with a gift of twenty nobles for his relief.” 
Rushworth’s ‘ Historical Collections ’ con- 


dated Sept. 6, 1654, which is styled :—‘‘ The 
brief remonstrance and humble petition of 
Richard Chambers, Merchant, late Alder- 
man and Sheriff of the City of London.” 
After reciting his experiences of 1628-29 and 
the Report of Parliament which said he 
ought to have £13,680 in part reparation, 
and detailing how he was “‘ ousted by sinister 
information of intruders ’’ from the office of 
surveyor and check in the Custom House of 
London, he continues :— 


Moreover, the late King by Privy-Seal owes 
the petitioner’s wife (who is the relict of Mr. 
Thomas Ferrer) for linen cloth £5,000, and for 
money lent £1,200 for which she was assigned 
satisfaction out of the Customs of Tobacco; 
besides she was further assigned out of Sir 
Thomas Dennis office £100 marks per annum 
all of which debts lie wholly unsatified to the 
peitioner’s great prejudice. 

Besides the aforesaid 
expenses, sufferings, and ) 
the profits of the said office, the peti- 
titioner, from time to time hath laid 
out himself for the common good, in acting, 
lending, spending, and serving, when others 
refused, exposed himself to that imminent 
danger at Branford [Brentford] by leading 
out a Troop of Horse for the Privileges, 
Liberties and Right of the City of London and 
Commonwealth insomuch, that thereby and 
for want of his satisfaction aforesaid, the 
petitioner having consumed his estate, hath 
been constrained to sell and mortgage some 
part of his Lands and to pay creditors and 
maintain his family, having a wife and nine 
children; and is likely to be undone for obey- 
ing the parliament commands, unless by the 
justice and commiseration of this honourable 
assembly he be speedily relieved and righted, 
for that ever since the said reported sum, the 


losses hindrances, 
forbearance of 
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titioner from time to time hath made his 
umble address to the supreme powers for the 
time being, for satisfaction thereof; and to 
aac to the said office, but could not pre- 
vail. 

The Petitioner therefore humbly prays that 
he may not perish for acting for the public 
good according to the declaration of Parlia- 
ment, but that now after twenty-six years 
suffering, whereof twelve years in fruitless 
and wearisome waiting, this honourable assem- 
bly would now be pleased to take the un- 
paralleled sufferings of the Petitioner into their 
rave considerations, for some speedy course 
or the Petitioner’s satisfaction to pay his 
debts, and redeem his lands by ordering the one 
moiety of his debt in ready money out of the 
daily Customs of London (from whence his 
first losses and sufferings sprang) and the other 
moiety to be discounted upon such goods as the 
Petitioner shall make entries of by Export and 
Importation in the Custom House of London, 
until his debt with interest be fully satisfied 
and paid; or any other speedy way, as in your 
grave wisdom shall seem meet, and in like 
manner for his wife’s debt which is to pay 
debts and legacies; and that the Petitioner may 


office, and have reparation from the intruders. 

And the Petitioner, with his, shall in all 
duty ever pray, etc. 

RIcHARD CHAMBERS. 

His petitions received no attention and 
Rushworth adds 

The Petitioner being wearied out with twelve 
years attendance upon one parliament, in hopes 
of reparation for his imprisonment, troubles 
and losses, during the eleven years former 
interval of parliament, in standing for the 
liberty of the subject, grew infirm; and not 
being relieved, was reduced to a low state and 
condition. 


Perer GRIFFITHS 
Marston Green. ; 


LBRARY OF EVELYN PHILIP SHIR- 

LEY (clxix. 30).—Mr. Shirley printed a 
catalogue of his library at Lough Fea, Co. 
Monaghan, in 1872. ' Hazlitt states that 
there was also a catalogue of the manuscripts 
printed in 1881. Books from the library at 
Lough Fea were included in a sale at 
Sotheby’s a few years ago. 


have recently been sold to a London book- 
seller, 


H. J. B. Crements. 


(jUIDo RENI PRINTS (clxviii. 264).— | 


There are, or were, pictures of the 
Annunciation by Guido Reni in the Louvre 
at Paris, in the Pinacoteca at Ascoli, in 
San Pietro at Fano, and in the Quirinal at 

me. 


A. F. Davctisu. 


| was no index-stopper in the bore. 
further be restored to, and settled in the said | nN os 


| mometers for 7s. 


4 I believe that | 
some books from the library at Ettington | 


HE CLINICAL THERMOMETER: 
DATE OF INVENTION (clxix. 29). -- 
There are occasional mentions of ther- 


mometric observations being made in the late 
eighteenth century. In the museum at St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital is a short clinical 
thermometer which had belonged to Aber- 
nethy. I placed a similar specimen in its 
original hinged morocco case in that of 
Guy’s. This had belonged to a practitioner 
who died about 1840. ‘These are really in- 
genious in their make. Not much longer 
than the present type, with a large mercury 
bulb and a sliding scale of degrees made of 
horn which fitted tightly round the stem and 
could be adjusted from a datum-point 


| scratched on the stem. But thermometry did 


not begin actively till the sixties of the last 
century. The instruments were issued in 
pairs in a case, one straight and the other 
with an obtuse-angled bulb and about 12ins. 
long. They were read whilst in situ as there 
Sir Clif- 
ford Albutt, Regius Professor of Physic at 
Cambridge, introduced the modern type. I 


' think this was in the seventies. The first one 


I bought in 1882 cost half-a-guinea at 
Casella’s in Holborn, and it was a matter 
of some moment to a country doctor’s assist- 
ant when a fractious child or a stupid yokel 
bit the little glass tube in half. The older 
practitioners of the time did not think much 
of these finicky things as ‘‘ they could tell 
to a degree what the temperature was.” 
This is quite true, but you must practise 
with a thermometer first! Ezxperto crede. 
I remember reading a book on tropical 
diseases of about the date 1800; in this the 
author gives a long series of tables of tem- 
perature for different fevers of Eastern 
types. It was the first one in my experi- 
ence in which the thermometer was thoroughly 
used as a scientific instrument for clinical 
research. As a point for remembrance, I 
bought a dozen excellent tested clinical ther- 
6d. These were the 
‘* remainders ’’ of the war. 


F. Wiit1am Cock, M.D. 


SE OF WORD “GENTLEMAN” IN 
1834 (clxix. 30).—I should think the 
| answer is that the use of this description in 
a will of 1834 certainly does not ‘‘ neces- 
| sarily’ mean that the testator bore arms. 

A lawyer drawing a will would probably de- 
| scribe his client as ‘‘ gentleman” if he had 
|no special instructions or knowledge. And 
|moreover the title ‘‘ gentleman,” even if 
‘accurate, did not necessarily mean that a 
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person so called was entitled to bear arms, in 
spite of the ‘ Oxford Dictionary.’ See Sir 
George Sitwell’s article on ‘The English 
Gentleman’ in the first volume of The 
Ancestor, Mr. Albert Lawrence’s right to 
bear arms would be proved (1) if he had ob- 


tained a grant of arms, or (2) if his pedigree | 


showed that he was descended from some one 
so entitled. 
R. 8. B. 


VERNON HALL (clxix. 34; s.v, ‘ Bulmer 

Cenotaph ’).—This, often called Vernon’s 
Hall, was near Mount Vernon, not far from 
where Edge Hill Church, West Derby, was 
built. It is marked on the map in Enfield’s 
‘ Leverpool ’ (1773), Horwood’s plan 1803 
and other maps of the environs of Liverpool. 

R. 8. B. 


HURCH SEATS (clxix. 29).—There is 
much on this subject in Cox’s books on 
‘ English Church Furniture’ and ‘ Church- 
warden’s Accounts.’ Apart from stone seats 
which, against the walls and piers, are often 
very ancient, and seats in chantries and 
chapels, Mr. Cox states that there is no proof 
of any general pewing of churches until the 
fifteenth century. Many examples are given 
in the second book named above. 
R. S. B. 


A VISIT OF CHRIST TO INDIA: A 
HOAX (clxviii. 226, 266).—About 1894 
a young Russian wrote a book of fiction about 
a monastery in Tibet visited by Christ. 
The great Max Miller, editor and part 
translator of the Sacred Books of the Kast 
(Oxon., 1879-1910, 49 vols., plus the Digest 
of Winternitz) went out of his way to de- 
molish the hoax, because he found intelligent 
people believing it. It still bobs up forty 
years after. We have a similar hoax here 
about Cotton Mather ordering the arrest of 
William Penn and his Quakers. That also 
still bobs up. 
A. J. Epmvunps. 
Cheltenham, Pennsylvania. 


IR WILLIAM DE LINDESAY (elxviii. 
405).—‘ The Scots Peerage’ (1906) iii. 3, 
under ‘ William de Lindsay,’ justiciar, and 


the first of Crawford who died c. 1200, says: | 


In 1188 he was certified by the Sheriff of 


Northumberland as anne right in lands which | 


had belonged to Randolph de Lindsay (‘ Lives 
of the Lindsays,’ i. 20; Pipe Roll, 1 Ric. I; 


Cal. of Docs. 28), who had obtained a great | 
estate by marriage with Etheldreda, a grand- | 


daughter of Cospatrick, first Earl of Dunbar 
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(Dugdale’s ‘Monasticon,’ iii, 584), which 
Randolph was a benefactor of the Priory of 


St. Bees. 
A. R. Baytey. 


HE DATE OF ‘1 HENRY IV.’ (clxviii. 

383, 424; clxix. 32).—I should like to 
amplify my own objections to the suggestion 
that there is evidence for a play of 1592 
containing some of Shakespeare’s phrases 
from ‘1 Henry IV.’ The point has already 
been made that ‘‘old lads of the Castell” 
| probably means ‘‘ tavern knights’ (clxviii. 
| 424). In his later tract ‘ Pierce’s Super- 
erogation,’ Harvey speaks of ‘‘ the broach- 
ing tapsters of reports untrue’ and of ‘a 
lusty lad of the Castell.’’ So that ‘‘ lad of 
rod Castle ”’ was understandable without 

old.”’ 

‘“‘ Buckram giants.’”’ If Harvey had any 
phrase in mind it must surely be Greene’s 
‘“‘ buckram gentlemen, ... painted monster.” 
That is, the actors attacked by the dying 
poet in his ‘ Groatsworth of Wit’ (1592). 
Shakespeare was one of them, but he was not 
yet the successful playwright. 

‘“‘ Hypocritical hoat-spurres.’’ Harvey’s 
catalogue of the butts of Nashe’s satire here 


raids his opponent’s vocabulary. Nashe, in 
‘Pierce Penniless,’ had spoken of those 
““ hypocriticall hot-spurres . . . who will 
give nothing for God’s sake.’’ (Nashe, 


‘Works,’ ed. McKerrow, i. 161). 

What Mr. J. M. Purcetr has noticed, 
then, is an accidental collocation of phrases 
drawn from various sources. One of them, 
Greene’s ‘‘ buckram gentlemen,”’ is illumin- 
ated by Shakespeare : 


Pith. .< I have cases of buckram for 
the nonce, to mask our noted outward gar- 
ments. (‘1 Henry IV,’ 1, ii.). 

So far as I know this is a detail of stage 
apparel which has escaped much comment. 
Most writers speak of the furs, silks and 
copper-lace of the players’ wardrobe. A dis- 
cussion such as this, however, often brings 
to light something or other even when the 
main point is shown to rest upon hazardous 
foundations. 

H. W. CRrunpeE Lt. 


TEPHEN AUSTEN CUMBERLEGE 
(1747-1828) (clxviii. 444).—Sarah, dau. 

of Murthwaite Ivatt and Mary Savage, bapt. 
May 6, 1722, married Aug. 13, 1772, John 


Hinton of Paternoster Row, bookseller. He 
| died May 11, 1781. (Misc., Geneal. et 
Herald, 5th Ser., vi. 147). 

E. T. L. 
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(PGAREITES IN ENGLAND (elxviii. 
218, 264, 407).—I have two tubes about 
4 and 44 inches long with rammers by which 
tube papers were inserted and tobacco was 
ushed down. I enclose a packet of the 
Saige size which you may keep. They be- 
longed to my father, who died in 1878 aged 
sixty-five and were sold at the shop of John 
Sampson, 64, Briggate, Leeds, tobacconist. 
The papers are inscribed ‘‘ Papier—Tube 
Lemaire—Daimé, Pour Cigarettes No. 2.’ 
claimed legal protection and are probably 
about a hundred years old. I am informed 
that similar cigarettes are sold in North 
Africa and in Madeira. 
G. D. Lumps. 


[We are much obliged to our correspondent 
for this interesting curiosity.] 


PLYMOUTH PLAYBILLS (clxix. 30).—At 
the Plymouth Proprietary Library, in 
Cornwall Street, there is a collection of Ply- 
mouth playbills, covering the period 1749 to 
1824. An article on Old Provincial Playbills 
in the Cornhill Magazine for October, 1923, 
pp. 467-8, 470, includes Plymouth. - 


UOTATIONS: SOURCES SOUGHT (celxviii. 

461; clxix 53)—1. The passage in Thackeray 

is not far from the end of chapter xiv. in ‘ Pen- 
dennis’ : 

“Tf it is hard to be ill and to loathe food, oh, 
how pleasant to be getting well and to be feeling 
hungry—how hungry! Alas, the joys of con- 
valescence become feebler with increasing years, 
as other joys do—and then—and then comes that 
illness when one does not convalesce at all.” 

9. The great actor speaks it, and you “ read 
Shakespeare as by a flash of of lightning.” 

Joseph Knight, in ‘his ‘D.N.B.’ life of 
Edmund Kean wrote “ Coleridge’s declaration 
is well known, that ‘to see Kean act is like 
reading Shakespeare by flashes of lightning.’ ” 
No reference for this was given, but see Cole- 
ridge’s ‘ Table Talk,’ under April 27, 1823: 

“Kean is original; but he copies from him- 
self. His rapid descents from the hyper-tragic 
to the infra-colloquial, though sometimes pro- 
ductive of great effect, are often unreasonable. 
To see him act, is like reading Shakspere by 
flashes of lightning. I do not think him 
thorough-bred gentleman enough to play 
Othello.” 

It was in November, 1822, that Kean had 
played Othello at Drury Lane. 

Epwarp Bensty. 


UTHORS WANTED.—(clxix. 12, 53). 1. 

‘Kathleen Mavourneen.’ This poem by Louisa | 
Macartney Crawford, an English writer, was 
written circa 1840. It is contained in the fol- 
lowing American collections of poetry and | 
verse, but I am unable to trace any English 
publications containing it. It has of course, | 
been set to music. 


| as “‘ Anne Crawford (1734-1801).” 


(a) ‘ The Home Book of Verse,’ American and 
English 1580-1918, selected by Burton Egbert 
Stevenson, Ohio, and published in the latter 
year by Henry Holt and Co., New York and 
Chicago, U.S.A. 

b) ‘Great Poems of English Literature,’ pub- 
lished by Robert M. McBride and Co., New 
York, U.S.A. 

Peter GRIFFITHS. 

Marston Green, Birmingham. 


In Bartlett’s ‘ Familiar Quotations’ (1924) 
the author of ‘ Kathleen Mavourneen ’ is given 
This would 
seem to be a mistaken attribution; but how did 


it arise? 
C. E. H. 
(clxix, 12). 

2. I take the following information from 
“Selected Poems in Somerset Dialect,’ Folk 
Press Ltd., 1901, a small volume which contains 
three of “‘ Agrikler’s ” pieces. 

“Joseph Edwards, who adopted the pen- 
names of ‘ Agrikler’ and ‘ Outis,’ was born at 
Devizes in 1820, but resided for many years at 
Wrington, where he had charge of a school and 
abundant opportunity for the study of local 
dialect and lore. He lived for some years also 
at Taunton, but removed to London, where he 
died in 1899. His principal works were 
‘Rhymes in the West of England Dialect 
. . . . and‘ Poems, Humorous and Philo. 
sophical,’ both collections being published later 
(1875) in one volume.” 

W. W. Gu. 


(clxix. 30). 


1. The author of these lines is Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling and they are to be found in the Dedi- 
cation to his ‘ Barrack Room Ballads’ and in 
several collectioris of verse. The whole of the 
ninth stanza in which the words are contained 
reads :— 

And ofttimes cometh our wise Lord God, 

master of every trade, 

And tells them tales of His daily toil, of 

Jdens newly made; 
And they rise to their feet as He passes by, 
gentlemen unafraid. 
Perer GRirFitTHs. 
Marston Green. 


2. One cannot offer definite judgment 
of this alleged “early portrait,’ with 
Ben Jonson lines, without seeing it, or 
knowing more than the particulars given. 
But at first sight of these particulars, 
it appears to be one of the numerous 
painted fabrications done by Zincke, and others, 
in London about 1790 and later. This conclu- 
sion is suggested by the ill-spelt doggerel quoted, 
of which one could hardly suspect Jonson of 
being guilty. It is the kind of fraud, pictorial 
and literary, that Zincke adopted, to palm off 
upon his unwary dupes. if my surmise is 
correct the picture cannot properly be described 
as an “early portrait of Relsusenee” Judg- 
ing by the number I have examined during the 
last half century, there must be about a hun- 
dred of these painted frauds in existence. 


Wm. Jaaaarp. 
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Byron: Romantic Paradox. By W. J. 
Calvert. (University of North Carolina 
Press. 11s. 6d.). 


HIS book seems to us to call in about 
equal measure for praise and for censure 
though the praise, being concerned with the 
more important things and having some out- 
look towards the future, should perhaps 
count for more. Mr. Calvert has something 
worth considering to say on the subject of 
the relation between classic and romantic in 
Byron. Besides that, as we all well know, 
Byron’s mind was a meeting-point for clash- 
ing traditions and tendencies. Escape is the 
master-motive under which a great deal of 
what he did and wrote is to be compre- 
hended, and, for himself, his exploits in 
Greece gain their most arresting significance 
as deliverance, as resolution of harassing dis- 
cords. Nothing unfamiliar in this; yet Mr. 
Calvert makes us willing to go over it again, 
approaching it all with freshness of thought, 
enhanced to an English reader by a certain 
trans-Atlantic quality, which gives something 
of a new aspect, and prompts to renewed re- 
flection. Byron rather than his work is the 
subject of the book, but we found several good 
remarks by way of appreciation of the poet, 
and some discriminating criticism also. The 
plays, indeed, are found worthy of more de- 
tailed attention than we should have been 
inclined to bestow upon them. On the other 
hand, great though the admiration ex- 
pressed for ‘Don Juan,’ we do not think 
the special inimitable quality of the irony 
there is hit off as near exactly as it might 
have been; for example, the strong Italian 
note in it (which does receive mention) 
might have been emphasized and illustrated 
to advantage. In general, it is to be 
observed that Mr. Calvert writes out of 
abundance of knowledge, having evidently 
read and pondered all the material about 
Byron most to his purpose. 

And here we have come to one of the 
points of objection. The material selected 
is set before us sadly ill-digested. The very 
titles of the first four chapters will indicate 
an unlucky awkwardness in the very plan: 
‘The Man’; ‘The Age of Reason’; ‘ The 
Man of Sense’; ‘The Practical Poet.’ 
Among other disadvantages such a scheme as 
this involves almost inevitable repetitions, 
overlapping, blurring. The subject-matter 
often waxes thin, and tracts of dullness dis- 
courage the reader. One is rewarded for per- 
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severance by many stimulating passages and 
good ideas, but one cannot avoid again and 
again wishing the work had undergone more 
adequate castigation. Castigation, too, would 
have benefited the mere writing. Is there 
such a word in French as souciance (‘‘ to the 
souciance of the artist he opposed the 
insouciance of the gentleman’’)? In what 
sense can ‘ Hours of Idleness’ be properly 
called a ‘‘ polyglot ’’ collection? And Byron 
presented as a man ‘‘ not far removed from 
the ordinary man of his day, except in the 
high diet of passion and religious probings 
that fed his reflections’’ calls up a funny 
picture. <A ‘‘ diet of probings!’’ We would 
not multiply examples of these merely verbal 
infelicities ; we would only suggest first that 
in acritic of poets and poetry they are peculi- 
arly unfortunate as arguing a regrettable 
insensitiveness and reducing the reader’s con- 
fidence; and secondly, that they are the sort 
of thing which may soon be eliminated by 
attention. Attention would probably also 
tend to eliminate an occasional crudeness of 
thought which here—as often—accompanies 
verbal blunders. 


The Story of Fittleworth. 
Lady Maxse. (The 
2s. 6d.). 


Most lovers of Sussex must have a special 

place in their hearts for Fittleworth, but 
perhaps, till now, not many have had more 
than vague ideas of what was its history. We 
would recommend this little book to them as 
sure to afford them not only much informa- 
tion which will add to their pleasure in 
Fittleworth but also the enjoyment that comes 
from a bit of work competently done, and 
from reading what is most pleasantly read- 
able. Possibly, as the writer suggests, later 
research may amplify the story of this 
ancient village, but it is not likely that 
either the broad outline or the main facts 
given us here will be modified, or, we should 
think, that much will be added to the curious 
details here brought together in the way of 
odd or masterful characters, and old cus- 
toms and superstitions. Fittleworth is not 
mentioned in Domesday Book—being at that 
time ‘‘ not an entity ’’ but composed of frag- 
ments of several neighbouring manors. 
‘* Fitela’s enclosure,’’ we see it chosen by the 
first settler as a convenient place by a road 
and a ford. A record of 1199 in the Feet 
of Fines for Sussex, gives the first docu- 
mentary reference to it, and in the early 
years of the thirteenth century is found the 
first appearance of the J.ees, the chief land- 


By the Hon. 
National Review. 
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holders of the place till the end of the six- 
teenth century. The history of their manor 
is followed by a chapter entitled ‘Some Old 
Court Rolls,’ in which we hear of the Daw- 
treys,—Sir John, knighted for prowess on 
Flodden Field; and William, a recusant, who 
was husband of Margaret Roper’s daughter 
Margaret—and sundry humbler inhabitants 
whose names survive mostly because they re- 
quired admonition from the authorities. 
Fittleworth Mill is, next to the church, the 
building of which the most detailed history 





| 


can be brought together, and in the first half | 


of the seventeenth century it was the subject 
of a quarrel and a lawsuit which afford some 
of the liveliest pages in the book. The 
church has a very early ‘‘ consecration cross ”’ 
which probably dates from the days before 
the Conquest; and in wx | case Fittleworth 
belongs to the Jands which were granted to 


Wilfrid when, as an exile from the north, | 


he fled ‘‘ad illos paganos Australios 
Saxones.”” With some remnants of eleventh- 
century work, the church is mainly of the 
thirteenth century—and would that the nine- 
teenth century had not been so busy with its 
chancel. The registers date from 1581. A 
chapter entitled ‘Times of Tribulation ’ 
gives an account, skilfully put together from 
contemporary documents, of the disquiet 
caused in this remote Sussex village by the 
spies and the ruthless activities of Henry 
VIII.’s minister, Cromwell. In the final 
chapter, ‘From the Eighteenth Century to 
the Present Day,’ is collected so much in 
the way of local tradition, survivals of old 
ways and beliefs, particulars of trades, and 
memories of bygone personages as could 
hardly have been achieved by anyone whose 
own family traditions were not fairly deep 
in Sussex soil. In fact, the intimate feel- 
ing for Sussex—both the countryside and the 


| 


} 





books. Further, they make a record of arti- 


cles of importance published here and there. 


In the first section, on ‘ Literary History 
and Criticism’ in general, Prof. Ifor Evans 
has many important books to deal with, such 
as the ‘ History of English Literature’ by 
Emile Legouis and Louis Cazamian, singu- 
larly accomplished critics who yet reach con- 
clusions ‘‘ a little surprising to an English 
reader.’ No foreigner can write a standard 
history of English literature for the English, 
though new points of view may be effectively 

resented. The criticism of verse and poetic 
orm has been a favourite theme of late, and 
pronouncements by A. E. Housman, F. L. 
Lucas, Humbert Wolfe, and T. S. Eliot 
raise many debatable questions. ‘Old Eng- 
lish Studies,’ by D. E. Martin Clarke, and 
‘Middle English,’ by Dorothy Everett, 
account for ninety pages of comment, which 
shows the vigour with which the earlier 
Stages of our language are being attacked. 
Shakespeare and the Elizabethan Period in 
drama, poetry and prose also occupy a great 
deal of space, much of it devoted to byways 
of scholarship beyond the general reader. 
Edith J. Morley notices in the eighteenth 
century the new volume of ‘The Private 
Papers of James Boswell,’ which is full of 
interesting revelations, and a new part of 
Aleyn Lyell Reade’s invaluable ‘ Johnsonian 
Gleanings,’ which stand out as a monument 
of patient research. But where is a mention 
of Mr. Powell’s magnificent revision of Bos- 


| well, the first four volumes of which, we 


people—makes one of the great charms of | 


the book. 


The Year’s Work in English Studies. 
XiV. 
by Frederick 8S. Boas and Mary S. Ser- 
jeantson. (Oxford University Press. 10s. 
net), 

THE English Association shows an energy 

beyond its Classical counterpart by pub- 


Vol. 


lishing yearly a summary of important books | tion’ (the third edition—bound up 


Edited for the English Association | 


think, appeared in 1934? It is an olio of 
erudition no real Johnsonian can neglect. 
Mr. H. V. Routh’s survey of ‘ The Nine 
teenth Century and After’ must have been 
an exhausting task, but is lively and pleas- 
antly written throughout. The whole volume 
implies a command of detail and a critical 
care which deserve ample recognition. 


BooKsELLERS’ CaTALOGUES. 


CaTALOGUE No. 289 which we have received 
from Messrs. Pickering and Cuatro, falls 
into three divisions: books from the library 
of Edward Gibbon, eighteenth-century books 
and books of the nineteenth century. All 


| three contain items to please the collector. 


From among Gibbon’s books we choose for 
mention his copy of Goldsmith’s ‘ Retalia- 
in a 


and articles. These summaries are of great | volume with eight other tracts: 1774: £12 
value to all serious students of English, for | 12s.); William Law’s ‘ Remarks upon. . . 
they are by experts who take judicious views | the Fable of the Bees’ and ‘ Absolute Un- 


of books indifferently treated or grossly | lawfulness of 
praised by reviewers or reporters of current ' bound together (£6 6s.), and John Taylor’s 


the Stage-Entertainment,’ 
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‘Elements of Civil Law’ in he first a 
tion (1755: £10 10s.). A very interesting 
book offered for £12, is a first edition (1675) 
of Valesius, which had been sold as a dupli- 
cate by Cambridge University and bought by | 
Horace Walpole’s correspondent, William 
Cole, whose bookplate as well as the Cam- | 
bridge bookplate and Gibbon’s, is still on it. | 

The eighteenth-century books include many 
attnactive first editions. The collector of 
Gray will note the ‘ Poems’ of 1768 (£50)— 
and therewith a second edition of the ‘Elegy’ 
(£40). Prior’s ‘Poems on Several Occa- 
sions’ (1707: £45); Swift’s ‘Cadenus and 
Vanessa’ (1726: £21) and Johnson’s ‘ Plan 
of a Dictionary of the English Language’ 
(1747: £40) are notable items, and we noticed 
also, as equally tempting in their way, the 
Countess of Winchelsea’s ‘ Miscellany Poems 
on Several Occasions’ (how r an inven- 
tion in titles they had in those days!) offered 
for £8 8s. (1713); Chatterton’s Poems, with 
Coleridge’s Monody on the author’s death 
(1794: £11 11s.), Henry Brooke’s ‘ The Fool 
of Quality’ (1766-1770: £6 6s.) and the | 
posthumous ‘ Miscellanies in Verse and | 
Prose’ of Pope (1748: £12 12s.). 

Mary Wollstonecraft’s ‘Original Stories 
from Real Life,’ in the first edition, with | 
Blake’s illustrations (1791: £9 9s.) may 
serve to carry us over to the nineteenth cen- 
tury, where Blake appears again most not- 
ably in the copy of Blair’s ‘ Grave’ (1808: 
£20). A set of first editions of ‘ Don Juan’ 
is the great item under ‘ Byron’ (£80). Cole- 
ridge’s ‘Christabel’ (1816: £24); Miss | 
Ferrier’s ‘ Marriage’ (1818: £25); New- 
man’s ‘ Apologia pro Vita Sua’ in the seven 
original parts (1864: £40) and Charlotte 
Bronté’s ‘Shirley’ are other good first edi- | 
tions; and we noticed further Hawthorne’s | 
‘House of the Seven Gables’ (1851) and | 
Christina Rossetti’s ‘Prince’s Progress 
(1866) to be had the one for £18 and the | 
other for £10 10s. 

WE have received from Messrs. BERNARD | 
Quaritch their interesting Catalogue No. 
508, in which a good proportion of the items | 
can directly concern only people with deep | 
purses, but which yet holds, among something 
short of 500 items, a great deal to engage the 
less amply moneyed collector. We begin with | 
the Aldine Press, under which appear the | 
Cicero (£150), Horace (£250) and Ovid | 
(£90) printed on vellum, and also, what are 
not really any less desirable, the Herodotus | | 





| 





| Museum or the Bodleian. 


| bound by Riviére, 
| Fourth Folio 


’ | edition of Anthony Stafford’s 


(£30), the Pindar . and the ‘ Rhetores 
Antiqui Graeci’ (£52); and we noticed, be- 
sides, the Boccaccio (£35). Under ‘ Ameri- 
cana,’ priced £500, the outstanding item is — 
Benjamin Franklin’s ‘ Abridgement of The © 
Book of Common Prayer,’ a work of which, 
it appears, only four copies have hitherto _ 
been known, and none is in either the British 
The 58 items under ~ 
‘Early French Literature’ include 4 | 
copy of the second edition (1523) of the” 
Romance of the Saint Gréal (£180), a copy © 
of the first collected edition—published dur- 
ing the author’s life-time—of the ‘ Oeuvres” 
of Rabelais (1553: £63) and one of the Frois. 
sart of 1514, brought out at Paris by’ 
Verard, Regnault and Eustace (£50). From ~ 
40 items under ‘ Early Spanish and Portus” 
uese Literature ’ we mention Giovio’s Life of © 
Tinsunies de Cordoba (Saragossa, 1554: 
£60); and from two dozen Elzevirs the three | 
volumes, bound by Roger Payne, of Grono 
vius’s Livy (Leyden, 1645: £130) and the” 


| Tacitus (1672: £35) and Virgil (1676 : £32) 


printed at Amsterdam. Under * English 
Literature Before 1700,’ and ‘ Shakespeare,” 
a second issue of the Third Folio’ (1664), 
bound by Riviére, is priced £1,000; Allot’a” 
fourth issue of the Second Folio (1632) a ) 
is priced £450, and @ 
o (1686) in a binding by Ham: 
mond, is priced £250. There is also the third’ 
edition (described on the title as fourth) of 
the Quarto ‘ Othello’ (1655: £350). Other 
noteworthy English items are a first folio of 
Beaumont and Fletcher (1647: £125); @) 


| second edition of Part I. and first edition” 


of Part II. of Shelton’s ‘Don Quixote” 
(£84); a first edition of Berners’s Froissart’ 
(1523-5: £175); the ‘Speculum spiritualium’ 
of Richard Rolle brought out at the expense 
of William Bretton in 1510 (£28) and a first 
‘ Niobe ’ (167755 
£9 Qs.). A collection of 80 ‘ Caprichos in 
ventados y grabados al agua forte’ 

| Goya (ec. i820 : £240) and Cauvet’s ‘ Recueil” 
| d’Ornements ’ for the decoration of buildings: 
(1777: £72) may be mentioned from the lon 
list under ‘ Fine Arts,’ and under ‘ Toul 
abula’ we noticed the Venetian Caesar 
(1471: £135); the ‘Opuscula’ of St. John 
Chrysostom (Rome, 1477: £2 28. ); and & 
second edition of the Latin Herbari 
(Passau, 1485: £84) and the rare Decretals: 
of Gregory IX. printed at Lyons c. 14 
(£60). 
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